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necessarily lie wholly beyond the scope of a biography.
Still a mere outline will be useful in enabling us to see
where in his progress Murchison now stood, and what his
relations were to the onward march of his favourite
science. The non-geological reader, to whom a rtfsumtf of
the stages of advance, already in great part noted in pre-
vious pages, is irksome, may pass over the remainder of this
chapter. To the geologist, however, it may not be without
advantage to pause here for a little to cast a glance back-
ward, with the view of distinctly realizing the point at which
palaeozoic geology had now arrived.

At the time when the Silurian System appeared, the
rocks which had once been classed under the vague terms
"transition" and "greywacke" were grouped in England
into two great series. Of these one had been elaborately
worked out by Murchison, and had received from him the
name of Silurian. The other, stretching through the moun-
tainous regions of Wales and Cumberland, had been resolutely
grappled with by Sedgwick, who, after partly unravelling
the intricate structure of North Wales, termed this series
Cambrian. It was believed, as we have already seen, both
by these two observers and, on their authority, by the rest
of geologists, that the so-called Cambrian rocks lay deep
beneath the various groups into which the Silurian masses
had been divided. No distinctive fossils Lad been found
in them, and in this respect, admirably as their physical
structure and mineral subdivision were worked out by
Sedgwick, they failed to offer the same facility for com-
parison with other regions which the well-characterized
suites of fossils gave to the Silurian series. Fossils had
indeed been collected by him from his Cambrian masses, butbject mustthere washe line saw a train com-
